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Preface 


T his book expresses one teacher’s view of the way to begin the 
study of government with students who are—or should be—seri¬ 
ously concerned about liberal democracy. In it, an attempt is made 
to combine some comparison of the structure and working of gov¬ 
ernment in the United States, Britain, and Canada with an ele¬ 
mentary analysis of the problem of government under present-day 
democratic conditions. The book thus has a concern for analysis 
and political theory, on which descriptive works on government 
often lay little or no stress, and it also has a concreteness of reference 
that is often lacking in the introductory textbooks on political 
science. 

It is designed to direct the student’s attention to the questions 
being asked everywhere about democratic institutions and practices, 
and to provide sufficient description of the structure and operation 
of three democratic governments to enable him to see the signifi¬ 
cance of the questions and some of the considerations to be taken 
into account in looking for answers to them. One cannot discuss 
significance or select descriptive material without a frame of refer¬ 
ence. The frame of reference here is the great expansion of the ac¬ 
tivities of governments in the past seventy-five years. Such unity as 
the book possesses is provided by focusing attention throughout on 
the impact of the greatly increased functions on democratic institu¬ 
tions, and on the problems raised thereby. 

The great expansion in governmental activities has made the 
structure of all governments, including the democratic, much more 
complex. If the introductory course in government is concentrated 
on the detail of a single government, the trees are always getting in 
the way of the student’s view of the forest. While study of the full 
detail cannot be shirked if a sure understanding is finally to be 
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reached, it is open to question how far this can be achieved in an 
introductory course. There is something to be said for trying to 
concentrate on fundamentals. If there are some fundamentals of 
democratic government, they are more likely to emerge into clear 
view from a study of the basic institutions of several governments 
than from the study of one. 

Also, the challenge of the dictatorships and the rapidly changing 
scope of government in the democracies have led to a reconsidera¬ 
tion of democratic creed and practice. In the last twenty-five years 
or so, a large literature devoted to such reconsideration has ap¬ 
peared, scattered through many books and journals. The question¬ 
ing that produced the literature also exists in the student mind, and 
suggests a course that might serve as an elementary introduction to 
the literature. 

This book has been prepared for a course that would try to em¬ 
phasize fundamentals and, at the same time, make constant refer¬ 
ence to practice. For the student who takes only one course in 
government, such a course provides an introduction to the great 
continuing debate about democracy, enabling him, if he is so 
minded, to follow the debate intelligently on his own account. For 
the student who intends to take further courses in government, it 
also furnishes some criteria, of a tentative nature at least, for sorting 
and judging the detail met in close study of particular governments. 

The advantages of this method entail certain disadvantages: the 
skimping of detailed description of the governments in question and 
a sketchiness in the analysis of the underlying problems. But some¬ 
thing must be skimped in an introductory text. It has seemed prefer¬ 
able to present a unifying theme and a framework of analysis in the 
text, and to leave the supplementing of detail and the critical exam¬ 
ination and further development of the analysis to lectures in the 
classroom. In so far as this is done successfully, the steps in analysis 
and the connectedness of things are presented to the student more 
precisely and in more durable form than his notes or memory of 
lectures are likely to supply. At any rate, that is what has been at¬ 
tempted here. Judgments on whether it was worth attempting and, 
if so, how well the project has been executed now rest with others 
than myself. 

The attempt at an analysis of the impact of greatly expanded 
governmental functions on liberal democratic government has led 
me to make a good many generalizations. With many of these, I 
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think there will be fairly general agreement. Others are conclusions 
on matters that are widely debated, and will meet with some dissent. 
Rather than suspend judgment on numerous disputed points in an 
introductory survey, I have frequently ventured conclusions. I have 
tried, however, not to be dogmatic, and to give reasons for my con¬ 
clusions. The conclusions, of course, are no better than the reasons 
given in their support. 

The volume does not purport to be an original contribution to 
the subject, and is very largely based on the work of others. To 
have acknowledged my obligations extensively would have over¬ 
burdened the text with notes. Much of the data can be found in 
standard works on the governments in question. The notes are 
mainly limited to references to a number of more specialized studies 
on which I am conscious of having relied heavily. Still other, but 
by no means all, of my obligations to specialized studies will be 
found in the selected references at the end of each chapter. 

The book was originally prepared with a view to its use by Cana¬ 
dian students, and was published in 1946 under the title Democratic 
Government and Politics, by the University of Toronto Press. I have 
been encouraged to revise it for publication and use in the United 
States. 

In the course of the present revision, the first chapter, and con¬ 
siderable portions of Chapters xiii and xiv, have been rewritten. 
An entirely new chapter, on public opinion, has been added. In 
addition, many modifications, which fall into three main categories, 
have been introduced. First, the discussion of Canadian government 
often took for gi'anted a background of knowledge of matters 
Canadian, which most American students could not be expected to 
have. Accordingly, some of the descriptive material on Canadian 
government has been expanded while other material of almost ex¬ 
clusively Canadian interest has been deleted. Secondly, illustrations 
drawn from Canadian government and politics were originally re¬ 
lied on heavily in developing particular parts of the analysis. Most, 
but not all, of these illustrations have been dropped and have been 
replaced by illustrations drawn from American government and 
politics. Thirdly, the material on American government in several 
chapters has been expanded. Helpful criticism has enabled me to 
correct some errors, and, I hope, to clarify some obscurities. 

When an American edition was first mooted, the manuscript of 
the Canadian edition was read by Mr. W. Brooke Graves, formerly 
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Professor of Political Science at Temple University and now chief 
of the State Law Section of the Library of Congress; Mr. Harlow J. 
Heneman, formerly Associate Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Michigan and now of the State Department; and Mr. 
William P. Maddox, formerly Associate Professor of Political Sci¬ 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania and now chief of the Divi¬ 
sion of Training Services in the State Department. The present 
revision owes more than I can say briefly to their careful examina¬ 
tion and extended comment and suggestion. I am particularly grate¬ 
ful to them for pointing out errors and obscurities, and for showing 
me that I should revise my analysis on a number of points. I am also 
grateful to Mr. Joseph E. Kallenbach, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan, who read the book in galley 
proof. I think it highly probable, however, that my ingenuity in 
error has eluded them in places, and while I take no pride in it, I 
acknowledge the sole responsibility. 

J. A. CORRY 

May 1947 
Queen’s University 
Kingston^ Ontario 
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I 


Forms of Government 


E ven in the most primitive societies, government exists in some 
rudimentary form. There are always leaders who exercise au¬ 
thority, patriarchs or priests if not kings or politicians or dictators. 
Government in each society has distinctive characteristics, and as a 
society develops and changes, government usually passes through 
several transformations. History is a rich storehouse of forms and 
types of government, which political thinkers ever since the time of 
the Greeks have been trying to classify. 

There are many different classifications of government, none of 
which has been generally accepted as satisfactory. In these circum¬ 
stances, it would merely be confusing to the beginning student to 
enumerate and discuss them. It will be worth while, however, to 
discuss briefly one famous classification, an adaptation of that made 
by Aristotle in his study of the Greek city-states. It is still perhaps 
more widely accepted than any other, and it illustrates sufficiently 
the difficulty of classifying different kinds of governments. 

The criterion used by this classification for distinguishing types 
of governments is the number of persons who rule or share the rul¬ 
ing power. Where one governs, the government is a monarchy. 
Where rule is shared by a relatively small section of the population, 
the government is an aristocracy. Where control of government is 
vested in the citizens generally, the government is a democracy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, every government is either a monarchy, an aristocracy, or 
a democracy. 

It should be pointed out that this is both an adaptation and simplifi¬ 
cation of Aristotle’s classification. It is an adaptation, because some 
of the terms used had not the same meaning for him as for later 
classifiers. Democracy, for example, meant to him something ap¬ 
proaching mob-rule, and was a perversion of a good form of gov- 
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eminent, which he called polity. His term polity meant something 
pretty close to what we would call democracy. It is a simplification 
because Aristotle’s classification identified at least six forms of gov¬ 
ernment, some of which were true forms, or models, while others 
were recurring perversions of these models. He also noted the oc¬ 
currence of a variety of mixed forms. There have been, of course, 
many variations on Aristotle’s classification but most of them treat 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy as the basic forms. 

The difficulty about this threefold classification lies in its appli¬ 
cation. In one sense, British government is a monarchy. In strict con¬ 
stitutional law, the king is the ruler. The ministers who exercise 
the powers of government derive their formal authority from the 
king and cannot act without it. Relying on this aspect of the British 
constitution, some have concluded that the British government is a 
monarchy—a limited monarchy, it is true, but still a monarchy. 

However, as we shall see, a large part of the British constitution 
is made up of customary rules which settle the way in which the 
formal legal powers of the king are to be exercised. The customary 
rules have been closely adhered to for over a hundred years and 
they give the king only a negligible influence over the appointment 
of his ministers and the powers they exercise. Briefly, they provide 
that the king must choose ministers who have—and can hold—the 
confidence of Parliament, and that he must accept their advice. The 
House of Commons, the effective part of Parliament, is made up of 
the elected representatives of the electorate, which, in turn, com¬ 
prises the whole body of adult citizens. On these grounds, many 
classify British government as a democracy. 

If substance rather than shadowy forms is to be the criterion, the 
British form of government is a democracy, and a highly effective 
one as matters go in an imperfect world. But if we brush aside forms 
to follow substance, there are serious difficulties in applying the 
classification. When, as has often happened, the king shares his rule 
with his mistresses, is the government still a monarchy? More im¬ 
portant, no monarchy has ever been able to maintain its rule with¬ 
out the support of at least a small group or class in the community. 
These do not give their support without sharing in, or imposing 
limitations on, the powers of the monarch. There are republics 
where the forms clearly point to democracy but the practice points 
equivocally to rule by one or a few, and not to rule by the many. 
The communist case against the democracies of the present day is 
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that they are masked oligarchies, in which the relatively small own¬ 
ing capitalist class are the effective rulers. An attempt to classify 
according to the inward practice rather than the outward forms 
often raises difficult questions and interminable debate on what the 
realities are. 

The governments of all but the most primitive societies are com¬ 
plex institutions and they cannot be sorted neatly into simple cate¬ 
gories. Almost all of them reveal some combination of two or more 
of the three forms. Some governments combine monarchy and aris¬ 
tocratic elements; others combine aristocratic and democratic, and 
so on. Attempts at classification are important for the scientific study 
of government in general, but discussion of these attempts cannot 
usefully precede careful detailed study of particular governments. 

Those who tried to classify governments as either monarchies, aris¬ 
tocracies, or democracies then proceeded to discuss the merits and 
demerits of each. By the end of the nineteenth century, this discus¬ 
sion had become largely academic. Democracy defined as rule by the 
many and marked by wide extensions of the franchise had triumphed 
in the Western World. Whether it was the best form of government 
or not, there was no prospect of a return to aristocratic or kingly 
rule. 

If this conclusion needed any confirmation, it was provided by 
events between the two World Wars. A new form of government— 
or a very old form of government in a new dress—appeared in 
Europe. As a result of revolutions in Russia in 1917, in Italy in 
1922, and in Germany in 1933, the great modern dictatorships were 
established. Somewhat similar forms of rule were set up in Turkey, 
Poland, Spain, and other countries. Most of these regimes reviled 
the existing democracies but paid them the compliment of regard¬ 
ing them as a serious rival form of government. Monarchy and aris¬ 
tocracy, as the world had hitherto understood the terms, they dis¬ 
missed with a shrug of contempt. 

Although the three great modern dictatorships are worlds apart 
in many respects, they have certain striking similarities, particularly 
in the methods of gaining and maintaining power. These methods 
were so successful that aspiring revolutionaries are bound to copy 
them in the future. Where democracy proves to be an inadequate 
form of government, it seems almost certain to be succeeded by the 
modern type of dictatorship. 
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World War II is not seriously misrepresented as a titanic struggle 
between two forms of government, democracy and fascist dictator¬ 
ship. Although the democracies and the communist dictatorship in 
Russia were allies in the war, they are deeply distrustful of one 
another, and in so far as each remains true to its fundamental politi¬ 
cal beliefs, the distrust is not likely to be entirely dispelled. The 
only classification of forms of government which seems at all closely 
related to current realities is that which distinguishes between de¬ 
mocracy and dictatorship. 


Three Modern Democracies 

Whatever the difficulties of identifying a government as a democ¬ 
racy, the United States and Britain are acknowledged to be the 
leading democracies. A comparison of the governments of the two 
ought to bring out some of the essential characteristics of democ¬ 
racy as a form of government. The governments of the two coun¬ 
tries operate under markedly different constitutions, in sharply dif¬ 
ferent geographical and cultural environments. Britain is a small 
island with a homogeneous population, a population habituated for 
centuries to a common life. The United States spans a continent of 
widely varying conditions. Its people are of diverse origins still 
struggling to adjust themselves to a common way of life. When dif¬ 
ferences in the working of the two governments are observed, it is not 
always clear whether they are due to differences in constitution or 
to differences in the environment. Some light on this question, al¬ 
though not a conclusive answer to it, can be had by introducing 
Canada, a third democracy, into the comparison. 

Canada, like the United States, grew out of British colonial status 
into a democracy in a geographic and cultural environment resem¬ 
bling that of the United States. On the other hand, Canada adopted 
a constitution modeled as far as could be on the British constitu¬ 
tion. The working of Canadian government reveals the adaptation 
of the British model to continental North American conditions and 
affords some index to the relative influence of constitutional forms 
and environment. 

The succeeding chapters are mainly devoted to an introductory 
comparison of these three governments, showing how they work, 
similarly or dissimilarly as the case may be, and throwing, it is 
hoped, some light on the possibilities and limitations of democracy 
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as a form of government. At certain points, principally in this and 
the final chapters, the characteristic features of modern dictatorship 
are considered and some of the striking contrasts between democ¬ 
racy and dictatorship are pointed out. 

Even if an exact definition of democracy as a form of govern¬ 
ment is difficult to frame, certain common features of the three de¬ 
mocracies in question are readily seen. They have little in common 
with the democracies Aristotle studied. He was concerned with the 
Greek city-states, societies with the area of a county and the popu¬ 
lation of a smallish city, of whom only a minority were citizens en¬ 
titled to take part in government. The modern democracies have an 
enormous territory and millions of population. Substantially all who 
live in the territory are citizens and almost all adult citizens enjoy 
full political rights. 

The ancient democracies were direct democracies. Each citizen 
participated directly in making laws, and could expect to come to 
public office from time to time by lot or rotation. The democracies 
to be discussed here are called representative democracies, because 
the common form of participation of the citizen in the control of 
government is in voting for representatives who govern on his be¬ 
half. Other significant ways of influencing the government are open 
to the citizens generally and are exercised by some, but the periodic 
election of representatives is the principal decisive method the many 
have for enforcing their rule. 

There are a host of other differences between the characters of 
the ancient and modern democracies. Also, the environment, eco¬ 
nomic, social, and cultural, is entirely different. Thus little would 
be gained in trying to compare governments which are not at all 
comparable. It is true that the closer we approach the fundamental 
problems of modern democracy the more relevant become the re¬ 
flections on democracy of the ancient political thinkers. Some pat¬ 
terns of political behavior appear to be repeated throughout the 
ages. However, we cannot approach these fundamental problems 
until some appreciation of the concrete institutions and actual 
working of modern democracy has been gained. 

The Modern Dictatorships 

Dictatorship is not a new term in the language of government 
and politics. At times of crisis in the ancient Roman Republic, 
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immense, although not quite absolute, power was often put in the 
hands of a single man, a dictator. But his rule was limited to a very 
short period of time and was subject to some other limits and re¬ 
straints as well. The powers of the dictator came automatically to 
an end and the normal agencies of republican rule were restored. 
The modern dictatorships, on the other hand, are forms of abso¬ 
lute rule and are not subject to any predetermined limits of time 
or subject matter. 

While the modern dictatorships are quite unlike the old Roman 
institution from which the name is derived, they are not entirely 
new phenomena. One of the ancient forms of government was 
known as tyranny. At many times and places in the world of the 
Greek city-states, the government fell into the hands of tyrants. 
Originally, the word tyrant meant merely ruler, and there were good 
and bad tyrants just as there have been good and bad kings. How¬ 
ever, the word gradually came to be a term of abuse, as has bu¬ 
reaucracy in our own day, used to describe a despotic ruler who 
seized power by fraud or force, often with the support of the sub¬ 
merged masses of the population. Thus Plato described tyranny as 
the worst form of government and as the most probable outcome of 
democracy, which he was disposed to regard as an unworkable form 
of government. Aristotle regarded tyranny as a perversion of mon¬ 
archy, the tyrant as a ruler who ruled by demagogic tricks rather 
than by the kingly virtues of wisdom and forbearance. 

It is this form of government which modern dictatorship most re¬ 
sembles. The modern dictators are usually persons of obscure ori¬ 
gin, whose first political successes were in the leadership of crowds. 
They seize power by unconstitutional means, exercise it in despotic 
fashion, and, at the same time, go to extraordinary lengths to per¬ 
suade the masses to support them. To read Aristotle’s account of 
how tyrants maintain their power, one would think he had been 
studying at first hand the actual methods of Mussolini and Hitler.^ * 
The way in which these two men and their associates exploited the 
weaknesses of the faltering democracies of Italy and Germany gives 
a somber significance to Plato’s account of how democracy can de¬ 
generate into tyranny.^ 

It has already been noted that the three great modern dictator¬ 
ships are markedly different in many ways. The description just 

* Numbers refer to bibliographical notes to be found in the Appendix, p. 483. 



